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Child Labor Sunday—1928 


January 29 will mark the twenty-first observance of 
Child Labor Sunday. Churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s groups all over the country are being 
urged to give attention on this day to the evils associated 
with child employment. 

It is true that conditions have improved, that the re- 
volting sight of very little children working long hours 
in mines, factories and mills has disappeared, that every 
state has enacted some kind of a child labor law. But 
this tells only half the story. For child labor is any work 
that interferes with the child’s physical development, his 
education and his need for recreation. It is the working 

children not only at too early an age, but for un- 

sonable hours, under unhealthful conditions, or at times 
when they should be in school. Measured by this criterion, 
child labor is still a challenging problem. 

The National Child Labor Committee has been ad- 
vocating for several years certain standards which con- 
stitute the absolute minimum of protection which every 
state should guarantee its children, namely that 


I. Children under 14 years shall not be em- 
ployed in any gainful occupation. 

II. Children between 14 and 16 years shall 
not be employed during school hours un- 
less they have completed the eighth grade 
or its equivalent. 

III. Children between 14 and 16 years shall 
not be employed more than eight hours a 
day or six days a week. 

IV. Children between 14 and 16 years shall 
not be employed between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

V. Children between 14 and 16 years shall 
not be employed without a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness for work. 

VI. Children between 14 and 16 years and 
children between 16 and 18 years shall 
not be allowed to work in occupations 
which are physically or morally hazard- 
ous for children of these ages. 


Some states have already adopted all of these standards : 
a few have surpassed them in certain respects. But many 
tutes lag far behind. 

*ifteen years has been adopted as the minimum age 
for entering industry in seven progressive states, but 
offsetting this are fourteen states which have exemptions 
in their laws permitting children even under 14 years to 
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of school hours. Twenty-one states have established an 
8th grade educational requirement for children 14 to 16 
leaving school for work, but 19 do not even require the 


6th grade. An 8 hour day and 44 hour week has been 
established in four states, but fifteen have not even a 
48 hour week for all occupations. New York has for 
several years closed the doors of its factories to children 
at 5 p.m., but in 9 states they are open even after 7 p.m. 
Twenty-five states require a physician’s certificate of 
physical fitness for work and in several this must be re- 
newed for each change of occupation—but in the other 


- states a child need present no certificate of good health 


even when he first enters industry. As for dangerous oc- 
cupations, the number of accidents to employed minors 
constitutes sufficient commentary on the adequacy of the 
protection afforded by the law. And it is an ironical fact 
that while on the one hand seven states provide extra 
compensation for minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed, on the other hand more than a dozen states exclude 
such children from the benefits of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

The above summary indicates that great progress has 
been made, since the days of child glass blowers and 
breaker boys. But it also stands as an indictment of 
present conditions, and a challenge to tackle anew the 
tasks that remain. 

To bring these facts once more to the attention of the 
public is the purpose of Child Labor Sunday. Any indi- 
vidual or organization wishing material to use in preparing 
a child labor program, posters for exhibit purposes or 
leaflets for distribution, can secure them free of charge 
from the National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

(An analysis of the National Education and Employ- 
ment Program of the Junior Education and Employment 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers 
which was recently issued and over which much con- 
troversy has arisen will be published in an early issue of 
this SERVICE.) 


Proposed Prohibition Legislation 


As usual many bills have been introduced in Congress 
to amend the prohibition law. Several would strengthen 
the law as it now stands. The Stalker bill (H. R. 5684) 
is much the same as that which Congressman Stalker 
introduced in the 69th Congress (See INFoRMATION SER- 
VICE, January 16, 1926). It would make both fine and 
imprisonment the penalty for most violations of the Vol- 
stead Act. Tarver (H. R. 5688) would make the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors in violation of 


— 
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state or federal laws “a crime involving moral turpitude” 
for aliens at least, and would provide that aliens com- 
mitting a crime involving moral turpitude, becoming a 
public charge, or otherwise subject to deportation under 
the existing laws, should be deported irrespective of their 
length of residence in the United States or the time that 
has elapsed after their entry. Kvale (H. R. 313) would 
amend the section which declares any room, building, 
etc., where liquor is manufactured or sold to be a common 
nuisance, by making the storing of liquor in a building 
with the owner’s knowledge illegal, as well as its manu- 
facture or sale. It would abolish the exemption of private 
dwellings from search and also the provision for the 
lawful possession of liquors in a private house for 
personal use. Blanton (H. J. Res. 9) would prohibit 
American officials from issuing permits to diplomatic 
representatives or other special envoys from countries 
that would allow them to import or possess intoxicating 
liquors in violation of the Eighteenth Amendment. Any 
foreign representative who violates, or permits his official 
family to violate, the Eighteenth Amendment should be 
declared persona non grata to the United States and given 
passports for his return home. A similar penalty would 
also be provided for any foreign representative who vio- 
lates, or allows his chauffeur to violate, traffic laws. 

The bills for the modification or repeal of the pro- 
hibition laws are more numerous and more varied. The 
most stringent ones call for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Edwards (S. J. Res. 2) would have it done 
by conventions in the several states which should be com- 
posed of delegates elected by the voters of each state and 
should meet before the general election in 1930. The 
decision would be by a majority vote in each convention. 
(Article V of the Constitution specifies a three-fourths 
vote on such conventions for the ratification of amend- 
ments.) McLeod (H. R. 210) would provide for a 
referendum on the question “Do you favor the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States?” This would be held at the general elec- 
tion in each state for Representatives in the 71st Congress. 
O’Connell (H. R. 263) and Kindred (H. R. 178) call 
for the repeal of the Volstead Act. These bills would 
prohibit the manufacture, sale or transportation of dis- 
tilled alcoholic liquors in the United States and their 
importation or exportation. The penalty for violation 
would be a fine of $100 or 30 days imprisonment or both. 
Gallivan (H. J. Res. 21) would call for a national refer- 
endum on the modification of the Volstead Act so that it 
would permit the sale, etc., of beverages “which are not 
in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective states.” Edge (S. J. Res. 24) 
would call for a referendum on two questions: 1. The 
modification of the Volstead Act to allow the sale, etc., 
of beverages “containing as great an amount of alcohol 
as is lawful under the Constitution,” with state power 
to determine what is intoxicating ; 2. The resubmission of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the states with changes 
which would permit the sale of intoxicating liquors, if 
permitted by state law, and which would provide for 
“effective governmental supervision.” Doyle (H. R. 7211) 
and Oliver (H. R. 271) would permit each state to deter- 
mine by referendum what should be regarded as “intoxi- 
cating liquor” in that state. Oliver (H. R. 272) and 
Edge (S. 1258) would allow the states to determine by 
statute what should be regarded as intoxicating liquor 
within their own boundaries. 

Cochran (H. R. 373) and Hawes (S. 827) would per- 
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mit the manufacture, sale, etc. of “non-intoxicating liquors 
‘ for beverage purposes.” Edge (S. 1259) would 
permit the manufacture of such beverages for home 6 
but not their sale except to “persons having permits 
manufacture vinegar.” Hawes (S. 828) would allow 
physicians to exercise without restriction “their scientific 
judgment in prescribing alcoholic beverages for medicinal 
purposes.” Edge (S. 1260) would restrict physicians’ 
prescriptions to one-half pint alcohol, or 1 pint spirituous 
liquor, or 1 quart vinous liquor pér person within 30 days. 
It would, however, allow for prescriptions in excess of 
these amounts if accompanied by a certificate that this 
amount “is in his judgment necessary and will afford the 
patient relief from some known ailment.” 

The greatest number of bills on any single aspect of 
the problem are devoted to the modification of the defini- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. Eleven bills (O’Connell H. 
R. 250, Oliver H. R. 273, Dyer H. R. 388, La Guardia 
H. R. 438, Niedringhaus H. R. 5636, Schafer H. R. 
5678, Auf Der Heide H. R. 6022, Kading H. R. 6486, 
Lampert H. R. 6490, Lindsay H. R. 6674, Schneider 
H. R. 7366) would all permit the sale, etc., of liquors con- 
taining not more than 2.75 per cent alcohol. Sabath (H. 
R. 5671) would permit the sale, etc., of liquors containing 
not more than 4 per cent alcohol. O’Connell (H. R. 251) 
and Auf Der Heide (H. R. 6021) would allow for 4 
per cent alcohol in beer and 10 per cent alcohol in wine 
or cider. Edge (S. 1257) would simply substitute 
“liquors not intoxicating in fact” for “less than one-half 
of one per centum of alcohol” in the present law, and 
would make no provision for determining what liquors r 


intoxicating. 
Stock Dividends 


The extent to which there has been an increase in stock 
dividends since the decision of United States Supreme 
Court (March 8, 1920) which declared that stock divi- 
dends were not income has recently been investigated by 
the Federal Trade Commission. This investigation was 
undertaken in response to a Senate resolution which was 
designed to determine the extent to which it has become 
a practice to protect stockholders from the payment of 
income taxes by awarding stock dividends instead of cash 
dividends which are taxable. 

A total of $6,253,818,026 was paid in stock dividends 
by 10,245 corporations between 1920 and 1926 as com- 
pared to $628,002,448 between 1913 and 1920. How far 
this great increase represents the distribution of surplus 
which had accumulated during the years when taxes were 
high and while business concerns were waiting for the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court it is impos- 
sible to say. The commission, however, is of the opinion 
that “the declaration of stock dividends at the rate pre- 
vailing during the last few years does not appear to be 
the result of any controlling necessity and seems to be 
of questionable advantage as a business policy.” 

The conclusion of the commission is based in the first 
place on the fact that “the reduction of surplus through 
a stock dividend leaves the stockholder’s equity in a cor- 
poration precisely the same as it was, as measured by its 
book value. The result in this respect is the same as if 
the corporation increased the number of shares of@ 
capital stock by splitting the original quantity in the s 
number as is outstanding as a result of the stock dividend. 

“Second, the stock dividend policy places permanently 
beyond the reach of shareholders for purposes of any 
subsequent distribution in cash or other assets whatever 
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ors part of the surplus is capitalized.” It is a method of 
uld § obtaining new capital by deductions from earnings. 

eo 7s this procedure reduces the surplus out of which 
} ends may be paid in lean years. On the other hand, 
low if a company uses earnings to acquire new capital equip- 
‘ific | ment without increasing the number of shares of stock, 
inal | the shareholders are likely to get a wrong impression of 


may be regarded as a form of saving. “Of the insurance 
in effect, about $60,000,000,000 represent individual life 
policies and probably a third of that sum has endowment 
features attached.” Straight life policies are usually 
bought for the protection of dependents while endowment 
policies are for the most part purchased by those who 
seek to accumulate for their old age. 


uns’ | the extent of their property values, except as these values Life insurance funds are the “greatest reservoir of 
ous | are expressed by the amount of cash dividends. capital in the world” and their investment in American 
Lys. The commission concludes that although it may be a industry has had a very significant effect upon con- 


of good policy to build up a large surplus from earnings and 
this reinvest it in the business, “it does not follow that it is 
the | either necessary or desirable to capitalize that surplus sum larger than the national wealth of many countries.” 

to the extent prevailing in the last few years.” The problem is to find safe and profitable investments. 
of As a result, a large part of the money from annual in- 


tinued prosperity and national development. “Every year 
the American people invest in their future protection a 


oil surance premiums is placed in public utility securities and 

H. Muscle Shoals Commission municipal and state bonds. In short, the “reservoir of 

dia : : : : insurance capital is expanding so fast” that “the placing 

186, the Muscle Shoals project, which would be a corporation [The social aspect of insurance was treated at length 


in INFORMATION Service, April 9, 1927.] 


A Social Settlement in 1927 


The attractive annual report of Greenwich House, one 
of New York’s most vigorous social settlements, contains 


continuing at the will of Congress. It would have the 
(H power to sue and be sued, make contracts, exercise the 
: right of eminent domain in the name of the United States, 
51) purchase or lease patents and processes, develop power 
ve 4 and sell it, manufacture and sell fertilizers, and construct, 
maintain, and operate additional plants and facilities. 


All of the stock of the corporation would be held in | interest, 
half | the name of the United States and voted by the commis- - 
and | in equal amounts. The commission would be com- OF 


ratory of the Department of Agriculture and two 
otfiers appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. They would hold their offices for four years or 
until their successors were appointed and qualified. 
All of the existing plants and facilities would be trans- 
ferred by the terms of the bill to the commission and a 


ry of the director of the Fixed Nitrogen Research 


Mary K. Simkhovitch, the head resident, writes: 

“Then came the after-war. Vast changes have taken 
place to which we have yet to adjust ourselves completely. 
Still we are called upon for help, but not so often as in 
the needy days of old. For so many the whole level of 
life has altered. Gone are the days of coal cards, and 
ice cards, of workrooms for the unemployed. Fewer 


families are afraid to meet their landlords, furniture no 
longer fills the sidewalk on the first of the month. Gone 
are the shawls from the heads, the breakfast-less chil- 


livi- ] Muscle Shoals Fund would be established in the Treasury 
Department, available for the use of the commission. To 
was this fund would be transferred all the unexpended bal- 


was J} ances of former appropriation acts, $5,000,000 by this act, dren. Gone—from our district at least—are the gunmen. 
ome and all the amounts received by the commission in the (We had one for a janitor for a year, and a good one he 
t of | exercise of its functions. was.) Gone the saloons and the shoot-ups; there are 
cash In short this bill would permit the further development fewer fights. There is more money and more under- 


of Muscle Shoals as a government project and the oper- standing of how to spend it. 


ands “But the understanding has not not kept pace with the 
money, a fact that flings us a new challenge. And the 
far j prosperity is thin in places, and will bear more careful 
plus consideration than it generally gets. There are still fam- 
were The Protection of Insurance ilies where the breadwinners have died, where there is ill 

the health or a lack of stability, which no general increase in 


It is said that no fewer than 60,000,000 Americans 
hold some form of life insurance. The outstanding in- 
surance was estimated at $79,950,000,000 by the New 
York Times, July 10, 1927, and the time is declared to 
be not far distant when it will reach $100,000,000,000. 
Total policies were issued in 1926 for $16,400,000,000 but 
the net increase was about $8,000,000,000 because of 
lapsed and expired policies. 

From one standpoint the extent to which people buy 
insurance and permit it to lapse is surprising. It seems 
that they are thus “forfeiting it without gaining any of 

expected advantages.” But from another standpoint 
rance represents the purchase of protection in much 
the same way that commodities are bought. And usually 
there is a cash return when policies lapse which represents 
the difference between the premiums paid and the cost 
of protection. For that reason even straight life policies 


wages has affected. There is still the old struggle for 
family understanding, for increased opportunities; still 
the need for learning how to act together, still the need 
for appreciation of the higher ways of living which make 
a true civilization. 

“Qur problems today are complicated. They lack the 
drama of a more colorful tenement house life. They tax 
the heart and brains differently but no less than our early 
problems. They call for fresh vision, for more experi- 
mentation. . . . 

“Our residents have gone out into almost every state 
in the union—college presidents, editors, teachers, bankers, 
social workers. And our club boys and girls—how proud 
we are that they have turned out to be assets to their 
communities. Nowhere are the old standard virtues 


which go with respectability so evident as in people, the 
most conservative in the world, for whom poverty and 
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struggle have been followed by economic opportunity. We 
do not claim that the successful adjustment of our young 
people is due to the House alone; far from it. But they 
themselves seem to feel that it has been a major factor 
in their lives. Here new tastes have been aroused not 
too difficult for assimilation; here husbands and wives 
have met, here friendships formed. A stable center in 
a whirling world gives roots and nourishment.” 


The Right to Play 


Childhood’s inalienable right to play is the subject of a 
new motion picture, entitled “Playtime,” which has just 
been released by the Women’s City Club of New York 
and will be distributed nationally by Pathé Exchange. As 
the title indicates, the picture shows the vast need for 
adequate play-space in our larger cities. 

The Women’s City Club was aided in the preparation 
of this picture by the Board of Education in New York 
City, which is in charge of school playgrounds, and the 
Department of Parks, which has control of the municipal 
playgrounds. 

“Playtime” tells the story of the Dugan family who 
come to a big eastern city from a small mid-western 
town. Accustomed as they are to the open country with 
its infinite opportunities for play, they find themselves 
“cribbed, cabined and confined” in the city, where the sub- 
ways and elevated, the trucks and taxicabs, and the 
crowded city street offer little opportunity for safe play. 

This is a problem of fundamental importance in every 
modern city—a problem which touches everyone: parents, 
teachers, taxpayers, builders, city officials, humanitarians, 
legislators. 

Further information about this picture may be secured 
by writing either to the Women’s City Club of New York 
or to the Educational Department of Pathé Exchange, 
Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York City. After Janu- 
ary 15 the picture may be rented from any one of Pathé’s 
thirty-three exchanges which are scattered over the 
country. 


Armistice Day in England 


The Spectator (London) in a recent issue commented 

impressively upon the evolution of Armistice Day ob- 
servance : 
“The celebrations of Armistice Day have been grad- 
ually changing in manner and import. Here is a very 
strange and impressive example of the purposive intui- 
tions of a nation. No one has ordered the change; no 
official hand, no Royal Proclamation, has had anything 
to do with it. It has simply been that the feelings of the 
people themselves and their sense of appropriateness have 
insensibly brought about a development fraught with the 
profoundest meaning. 

“What were the original intentions of those who pro- 
jected the idea of a day of remembrance? They wished 
first of all, of course, that the dead should be held in 
honor, but their minds were also occupied with the fact 
that a great victory had been won. . . . The first three 
or four Armistice Days were celebrated in this double 
sense. The nation was like a battalion which marches 
to a military funeral with muffled and mournful tunes, 
but returns with a quicker step and to livelier music. No 
sooner had the dead been remembered at the cenotaph, 


and in the great silence throughout the country, than 
thoughts turned to the celebration of the victory. Now 
all the second part of this ceremony has by tacit cons 
been lopped off; we do not hear of victory balls or 
licking street demonstrations on Armistice Night. The 
sense of loss and a humble grieving, as it seems to be, 
for the cruel irrationalities of a blundering world seem 
to have forced all other thoughts aside. ; 
“It used to be said that the two minutes’ silence could 
not be repeated for more than a few years—the natural- 
ness of it would fade, a generation would grow up which 
could not share in it with sincerity, and it would then 
come to an end as all forms ought to do which signify 
nothing. By a wonderful and unforeseen evolution, how- 
ever, the act of remembrance seems to have become 
more intense. The silence is more carefully organized by 
street crowds, who are barely aware that they are organ- 
izing it, and more scrupulously observed and felt. All 
this being so, there is no reason why the two minutes’ 
silence should not last forever. Millions perceive now 
what only the few perceived before, that there was reason 
and wisdom in the precepts of those sages and saints 
who recommended occasions of seclusion and meditation.” 


A Labor Tribute to Jesus 


The following is from an editorial in the Trades Union 
News (Philadelphia) December 22: 

“Jesus was the first great religious teacher to preach 
the dignity of Labor, and it is largely attributable to Hi 
pronouncements twenty centuries ago that Labor t 
is free, respected and honored. That great historical 
should never be forgotten by Labor, and one of the best 
ways to remember it appreciatively is by celebrating His 
birthday every year on December 25. Unfortunately, 
however, it often appears that many workers are not well 
acquainted with the history of the Christian religion and, 
therefore, do not appreciate what a mighty influence its 
Founder has been for the advancement of civilization in 
general and the betterment of Labor in particular.” 


Book Notes 


THE FAMILY SOCIETY. By Francis H. McCrean. 
New York, Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, 1927. $1.00. 

A discussion of the responsibilities of the board, staff 
and membership of the family case work society, both 
within the society and in relation to the public and other 
agencies. 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. By Sruartr Cuase and 
Hs ee New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. 
A study of the consumer’s need for reliable standards 


in purchasing goods, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of present conditions. 


Note—The 1927 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVICE 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Department 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, i ye 
25 cents. When ordering the binder, kindly indicate if a 
1927 or 1928 label is wanted. 
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